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MEMOIR OF ISABELLA HARRIS. 


Isabella Harris, a minister much and justly es- 
teemed in our religious Society, was born in Dub- 
lin, in the year 1757. During her minority she 
appears to have been subjected to many disad- 
vantages and temptations, and to have known but 
very little of the transforming work of Divine 
grace. About the 21st year of her age she was 
married to Anthony Harris, a master mariner, 
and settled with her husband at Maryport, in 
Cumberland. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that this change in her situation and cir- 
cumstances, did not at first abate her natural love 
of gay company; and for a considerable time, her 
conduct furnished no evidence of much sense of 
the cross of Christ, or cf submission to its holy 
influence ; yet, through the extension of heaven- 
ly love, and the blessing of a pious example in a 
beloved husband, she had, previous to his decease, 
so far bowed under the power of Divine visitation 
to her soul, as to have admitted a firm belief, that 
she should be called upon publicly to bear testi- 
mony unto others, concerning those things which 
pertain to life and salvation. 

Daring some of the conflicts and baptisms 
which she had to endure on this account, she felt 
as if she could give up everything but her hus- 
band, in order to obtain peace of mind ; and she 
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reading W. Penn’s “ No Cross, no Crown,” ap- 
pearing to be in a solid frame of mind. Coming 


on deck again, and just before the time fixed was 
expired, he was struck overboard by the main 


boom; and it is thought he was stunned by the 
blow, as he made no effort to save himself. Thus 
his valuable life was terminated, and Isabella 
Harris was left with a charge of six children, and 


in expectation of a seventh that was born a few 
months after. She was involved, as in an instant, 
in the deepest affliction of widowhood ; an event 
to which she often alluded in after life, as the 
heaviest trial which could have befallen her. 
There is ground however to conclude, that Ile 


who permitted this trial to overtake her, was 


pleased to sanctify it; causing it to prove a means 
of furthering that great work which he had mer- 
cifully begun in her soul. 


Her health suffered considerably, but that Di- 


vine arm with which she had now become ac- 
quainted was her support; and in a Quarterly 


Meeting at Cockermouth in 1798 she stood up 
with these words, “Stand in awe and sin not, 
commune with your own hearts upon your bed 
Her ministerial communications 
being approved, she was acknowledged as a minis- 
ter by Holme Monthly Meeting in First month, 
1800. 

Having visited one of her children at Ackworth 
school in the early part of the year 1799, a con- 
viction settled upon her mind that some portion 
of her future life should be passed in that institu- 
tion: and upon being invited, having previously 
passed through much mental exercise, she repair- 
ed thither in the autumn of 1803, taking with 
her her two youngest children. 

Of her residence in that interesting family, the 
Friends of Pontrefact Monthly Meeting thus 





often remarked afterwards, that he was taken, 
and all besides was left. 

The death of Anthony Harris occurred in a 
very affecting manner, in the year 1795, after 
they had been married about seventeen years. 
liis vessel was bound for Waterford, and after 


speak in the records of the same: “ She entered 
on her office of principal mistress in the school 
with great distrust of her own abilities; but re- 
curring to the opening which she believed had 
first pointed out the way thither, and which she 
trusted, had been in the ordering of Divine wis- 





proceeding some way on their voyage, the wind 
proved adverse and very rough ; so that the mate 
suggested their putting back to Maryport. 
Anthony Harris replied, if the wind did not be- 
come more favourable, by a certain time which 
he mentioned, *« We will put about.” After this 
he retired to his cabin, and employed himself in 








dom, she was encouraged to look forward with 
hope, and to apply for daily assistance to the one 
Source of all effectual help. Thus was she gradu- 
ally prepared for the superintendance of her ten- 
der charge, and it was not long before her quali- 
fications were found to be of a very superior kind, 
Her affectionate interest in the welfare of the 
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teachers endeared her tothem all, and her tender, 
solicitude for the improvement of the girls in 
their learning and domestic habits, and above 
all, in the things which belonged to their ever-| 
lasting peace, is fresh in the grateful remem-| 
brance of many who were under her care. In) 
the exercise of her gift as a minister, she was | 
often engaged in lively and pertinent counsel to| 
the flock over whom she presided; and in more 
public opportunities in our religious meetings, 
she was frequently engaged to bear a living testi- 
mony to the goodness and mercy of Him who had 
been her refuge. But though the weight and re- 
sponsibility of her station in the school induced 
a constant care lest any of her duties there should 
not be fully performed, she held herself in readi- 
ness to obey the call of others, when clearly point- 
ed out to her view.” And under such feelings 
she was at different periods in,and subsequent to 
the year 1804, engaged to travel in gospel love, 
visiting Friends in their meetings and families, 
and appointing meetings for those not in mem- 
bership with us; especially in Yorkshire, Cum- 
berland, and Durham. Her last visit of this 


kind was to Brighouse Monthly Meeting in 1830, |* 


in which she seems to have been enabled to labor 
much to the comfort of others and her own peace. 
She felt deeply concerned for the maintenance of 
our religious principles on their original founda- 
tion; she was a lover of integrity and simplicity, 
and was often engaged in warning her young 
friends of the danger there was (as she could tes- 
tify from her own experience) in letting fall any 
of our peculiar testimonies, even those which 
some Friends were ready to consider unimportant, 
and conforming to the manners and customs of a 
vain world. “She was atrue nursing mother 
to many who were seeking the way to Zion, and 
often feelingly dwelt on the advantage of early 
dedication to the Lord’s service. In the course 
of her sojourn in this part, she was tricd with 
domestic affliction, and at different times with 
the loss of property to a considerable amount ; 
and it was truly instructive to her friends to 
witness how she was enabled to bear these priva- 
tions with Christian resignation. In the spring 
of 1826, fecling an increase of bodily infirmity 
throngh advanced age, she retired from the ser- 
vice of the institution at Ackworth, in which she 
had resided for upwards of 22 years, sincerely 
regretted by the Friends in the school.” 

Her ministerial communications at this period 
were very acceptable, evincing a deeply exercised 
and experienced mind, and attended, as her friends 
apprehended, with much of the unction of her 
divine Master. The trials she had to endure from 
the state of her health and various outward cir- 
cumstances, cannot be easily conceived, yet she 
appeared to be preserved in great patience, and 
though under much discouragement from these 
causes, she very generally got out to meetings: 
being upon one occasion, about four months pre- 
vious to her close, prevented, she alludes to it, 
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and her many provings, in a letter to },. 
daughter, saying, “‘ yet can we not bear te , 
to the goodness and mercy of Redeem 
that hitherto he hath helpeth us ? 


hg loy : 


Oh, saith yp, 


| soul, may we be humbled under a sense of ;); 


Lord’s goodness and our unworthiness of | 
least of all his mercies, and daily query, w),,: 
shall I render unto thee O Lord for all thy bene. 
fits? What can we render but that which - 
his own preparing, even a broken and conty;; 
spirit, which he hath graciously promised yo: ; 
reject.” 

This dear aged friend, being then with he 
daughter at North Shields, was taken il] on {}, 
19th of Third month, 1832, and on the 224 }y. 
coming alarmingly worse, was asked how «| 
felt; she replied, “nothing but peace, not , 
cloud in the way.”’ For two or three days he 
state was fluctuating and she did not appear t 
apprehend her end was very near; she spok 
during this period very affectionately of her long 
since departed husband—of the exercises attend. 
ing her early appearances as a minister, and of 
the unsearchable wisdom of the Almighty ; r. 
ferring to various texts of Scripture, and dis- 
tinctly repeating the 16th and 17th verses of t] 
3d chapter of Malachi—also expressing that s\ 
had nothing to depend upon but the mercy, 
God in Christ Jesus. 

Her patience and the sweet state of her mind 
were very striking—her heart overflowing wit! 
love to those around her, which she frequently 
manifested by the most endearing expressions. 
On First-day morning, the 25th, she did not ap. 
pear materially worse, but made many pointed 
inquiries concerning one of her children, on 
whose account she was particularly interested, 
but did not at all allude to herself. On her 
medical attendant inquiring if she had any pain, 
she answered “No, not any where ;” adding, 
“this isa great favour.” About one she appeared 
pleased to see some young friends, calling them 
by their names. About three her pulse was 
observed to sink, and she gradually declined 
until a few minutes after five, when without an) 
expression, she peacefully breathed her last. 

In meditating upon a closing scene so tranquil 
and so unclouded, and upon the goodness ani 
mercy to which she could testify as having fol- 
lowed her all her life long, we feel the consoling 
conviction that she is joined to that blessed 
company that “came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them 
| white in the blood of tae Lamb.” 


: 


| EXTRACTS FROM CARPENTER ON ALCOHOLI 
LIQUORS. 


Among the first effects of the ingestion of Al- 
| coholie liquors, in sufficient amount to produce 
their characteristic influence, are, in most persons; 
an increase in the force and rapidity of the hearts 
contractions ; producing a full, frequent, aud 
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appetite and the digestive power being increased, 
and the secretions augmented, especially those of 
the skin and kidneys. But it is obvious that the 
encephalic centres of the nervous system are 
specially acted on by the stimulus, for we observe 
all the manifestations of an excited action in 
them,—such as talkativeuess, rapidity and variety 
of thought; exhilaration of the spirits, animation 
of the features and gestures, flushed countenance, 
and suffusion of the eyes. During slight intoxi- 
cation, the prevailing dispositions and pursuits 
are often made manifest; and hence the saying 
«In vino veritas.’ The irritable and ill- 
tempered become quarrelsome; the weak and 
silly are boisterous with laughter and mirth, and 

rofuse in offers of service; and the sad and 
hypochondriacal readily burst into tears, and 
dwell on mournful topics. It sometimes happens, 
however, that men habitually melancholy become 
highly mirthful, when they have drunk enough 
to excite them; but this seems rather to be the 
case, when the melancholy results from external 
depressing influence, than when it is constitu- 
tional; and hence it is, that too many persons in 
circumstances of distress or difficulty, have re- 
course to the bottle for temporary solace from 
their cares. If no more liquor be taken than is 
sufficient to produce this condition, it gradually 
subsides, and is followed by a state of the oppo- 
site character; the appetite, the digestive power, 
and the organic functions in general, being 
lowered in activity, the skin dry, the secretions 
diminished, the spirits depressed, and the power 
of mental exertion for atime impaired. For this 
condition, sleep, and abstinence (not merely from 
a removal of the stimulus, but from more food 
than the stomach really demands,) are the most 
effectual remedies. 

The state of mental excitement just described, 
is very similar to the incipient state of Phrenitis or 
Mania. It is not a uniform exaltation of the 
mental powers, but in some degree a perversion 
of them ; for that voluntary control over the cur- 
rent of thought, which is the distinguishing char- 
acter of the sane mind of man, is considerably 
weakened, so that the heightencd imagination 
and enlivened fancy have more unrestricted ex- 
ercise ; and whilst ideas and images succeed each 
other in the mind with marvellous readiness, no 
single train of thought can be carried out with 
the same continuity as in the state of perfect 
sobriety. This weakening of the voluntary con- 
trol over the mental operations must be regarded, 
then, as an incipient stage of insanity. 

If the first dose of alcohol be such as to pro- 
duce more potent effects, or if (as in ordinary in- 
‘oxication) it be renewed after the first effects 
have already been manifested, the second stage is 
induced, in which not merely the intellectual but 
the sensorial apparatus is disturbed. The volun- 
‘ary control over the direction of the thoughte is 
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ulse. With this, there seems to be a; completely lost, and the excitement has more the 


character of delirium ;—the ideas becoming con- 
fused, the reasoning powers disordered, and hal- 
lucinations sometimes presenting themselves. At 
the same time, vertigo, double vision, tinnitus 
aurium, and various other sensory illusions occur ; 
the muscular movements beceme tremulous and 
unsteady, the voice thick, the eyes vacant, and 
the face commonly pale. Vomiting frequently 
occurs in this state; and when it does, the con- 
secutive stage is usually either cut short, or is 
abated in intensity. ‘The poisonous effects may 
proceed no further than this; the drunkard fall- 
ing into a heavy sleep, from which he awakes to 
feel the consequences of his transgression. These 
consequences differ in some degree with the pre- 
vious habits. ‘Those unaccustomed to such ex- 
cesses usually suffer from head-ache and feverish- 
ness, with a dry and furred tongue, complete 
anorexia with a particular loathing for alcoholic 
drinks, inability for mental or bodily exertion, 
and depression of spirits ; and only recover from 
this condition after prolonged repose and absti- 
nence. On the other hand, the man to whom it 
is habitual, although his general condition is 
nearly the same, craves for a further dose of his 
stimulant; and when he has obtained it, he is 
able to take fool and to proceed with his ordinary 
avocations. 

The pathological character of intoxication by 
aleohol, and the modus operandi of the poison, 
have been fully made out from experiments and 
observations, and it is very important for our 
future inquiries, that the results of these should 
be rightly understood. That alcoholic liquors, 
when introduced into the stomach, should undergo 
rapid absorption into the sanguiferous system, is 
precisely what might be anticipated from our 
knowledge of the conditions under which that 
absorption takes place; and there is ample evi- 
dence that such is really the case. Thus Dr. 
Percy was always able to detect the alcohol in the 
blood of the animals, which he had poisoned by 
injecting alcohol into their stomachs, provided 
they did not live too long afterwards; and MM. 
Bouchardat and Sandras have more recently de- 
termined its presence in the blood of the gastric 
veins. The rapidity with which this absorption 
takes place, may be judged of by the fact, that 
in one of Dr. Perey’s experiments, in which the 
animal fell lifeless to the ground immediatel 
that the injection of the alcohol into the neni 
was completed, (the respiratory movements and 
pulsations of the heart entirely ceasing within 
two minutes, ) the stomach was found nearly void, 
whilst the blood was strongly impregnated with 
alcohol. Hence it may reasonably be inferred, 
that in all cases of ordinary intoxication, and in 
the greater number of cases of death from the 
introduction of aleohol into the stomach, the 
effects are produced by the passage of the alcohol 
into the current of the circulation, so as to exert 
a direct action on the nervous centres. And this 
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influence is confirmed by the fact, that Dr. Perey 
has demonstrated its presence, in considerable 
amount, in the substance of the brain ; thus con- 
firming Dr. Ogston’s assertion (which had been 
called in question by Dr. Christison and others) 
as to its presence in the fluid effused in the ven- 
tricles of the brain. 

The general stimulant action, which is for a 
time exerted by alcohol introduced in small quan- 
tities, and diluted by admixture with the general 
mass of the blood, is easily explained upon the 
basis of the observations first detailed (p. 723) ; 
but its special power of exciting the nervous cen- 
tres to augmented activity, can only be accounted 
for by the idea of some special relation between 
alcohol and nervous matter. And this idea is 
fully borne out by the fact, that Dr. Perey found 
alcohol to exist in the substance of the brains of 
the dogs poisoned by it, in considerably greater 
proportion than in an equivalent quantity of blood. 
This fact is one of fundamental importance, as 
showing us how directly and immediately the 
whole nutrition and vital activity of the nervous 
system must be affected by the presence of alcohol 
in the blood; the alcohol being thus specially 
drawn out of the circulating current by the 
nervous matter, and incorporated with its sub- 
stance, in such a manner as even to change (when 
in sufficient amount) its physical as well as its 
chemical properties. It is important also to 
observe, that this affinity is obviously such, as 
will occasion the continual presence of alcohol in 
the blood, even in very minute proportion, to 
modify the nutrition of the nervous substance 
more than that of any other tissue ; for the alco- 
hol will seek out (as it were) the nervous matter, 
and will fasten itself upon it,—just as we see 
that other poisons, whose results become more 
obvious to our senses, (although the poisons them- 
selves may exist in such minute amount as not to 
be detectible by the most refined analysis,) will 
localize themselves in particular organs, or even 
in particular spots of the same organ. 

The selective power of Alcohol appears to lead 
it in the first instance to attack the cerebrum, the 
intellectual powers being affected before any dis- 
order of sensation or motion manifests itself; and 
to this it seems to be limited in what has been 
here described as the first stage of intoxication. 
But with the more complete perversion of the in- 
tellectual powers, which characterises the second 
stage, we have also a disturbed function of the 
sensory ganglia, upon which the cerebral hemis- 
pheres are superposed ; this disturbance being in- 
dicated by the disorders of sensation, and also by 
the want of that control over the muscular move- 
ments which require sensation for their guidance. 
In the third stage, the functions of the cerebrum 
and sensory ganglia appear to be completely sus- 
pended ; and those of the medulla oblongata and 
spinal cord now begin to be affected, as we see to 
be indicated by the difficulty of respiration, the 
strabismus, the dilated pupil, and the tetanic 
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spasms. As already stated, the admixture ,; 
alcohol with the blood has a tendency to give a 
venous character even to that of the arteries - oa 
when this tendency is augmented by imperf os 
respiration, the blood will become more and mor, 
venous, until its influence upon the medulla obop. 
gata is so directly poisonous, that its functions are 
completely suspended, the respiratory movemen:; 
are brought to a stand, and death takes place by 
asphyxia, precisely as in narcotic poisoning } 
other substances. . 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF ELIND 
BURRITT, 


At the Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, 41) 
mo. Ath, 1850. 


I propose to address to you some reflections 
upon the progress and prospect of the Peace 
movement, as connected with the recent Peace 
Congress at Paris. That Congress is an observa. 
tion point, from which we may not only contem. 
plate the ground which has already been gained 
to the cause, but also, that which still remains 
hetween us and that better and happier day pro. 
mised to universal humanity. It was an illustri. 
ous, but not an unexpected event, first to dazzle 
and then to blind the vision of those who beheld 
it. Its light revealed its path of progress, both 
past and future, and not only its path, but its 
ratio of progression; and it was as clear as the 
sun, and inevitable as the simplest convictions of 
sense, that that progression had been, was, and 
was to be geometrical to the full consummation of 
the idea—a condition of universal Peace. And 
there were those present, who could trace back 

| that path to the day of small things in the history 

of the cause, who had been favoured to see “a 
good time coming,” from that Pisgah of the new 
revelation, the Mount of Olives, by those paths 
of progression, by which the idea of permanent 
and universal peace bad arrived at its sublime in- 
auguration at Paris, as a world’s movement, and 
it lay spread out before them like a stream widen- 
ing from a thread-like rill to a mighty river. 

It is natural and inevitable in such a move- 
ment, to revert to certain progress points from 
the time when it first began in this country. And 
there was one member of the Paris Congress, an 
American delegate, the Rev. Joseph Allen ot 
Massachusetts, who was present at one of the first 
peace meetings held on this side of the ocean, ot 
perhaps, in the civilized world. It was convened 
in the month of November, 1815, in the vestry 
of one of the churches in Boston. Then and 
there a handful of earnest men, discussed the 
morality of that system of violence, which had 

| just reaped its last sheaves of Auman slaughter 
upon the field of Waterloo, whilst the earth was 
| still rocked as it were with the thunder of battle; 
and they conferred together upon the possibility 
or practicability of banishing war from the society 
of nations. This was a stage in the movement 
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easily to be remembered at Paris, by one who 
had witnessed it. Then the organization of the 
first Society in America or England, was another 
int of pleasant and natural recurrence 
to the mind. Then followed twenty-five years, 
like the stream of time; and at their close came 
the first World’s Peace Convention ; it was held 
in London in 1843. A goodly number of dele- 
tes from the United States, England, and 
several from the continent of Europe, were pre- 
sent on the occasion. 

The idea of permanent and universal Peace, 
seemed to expand into practicability—to be named 
with warm inspiration, as they discussed it in 
different terms. At the conclusion of their de- 
liberations, they ventured to invite the public 
into the great Exeter Hall, to hear the new doc- 
trine. The people came by hundreds and thou- 
sands to it, gladly, and two or three members of 
the British Parliament came in and addressed 
them in its favour. This was another advanced 
stage in the movement, to contrast with the small 
conventicles of Peace in the early years of their 
experience ; it seemed tome a term of a miracu- 
lous series of progression. Then succeeded five 
years of educational activity, sowing broadcast 
the seed of the principles of Peace and human 
brotherhood, on both sides of the Atlantic. Then 
another great harvest-day came. For the first 
time in the history of the cause, the friends of 
Peace ventured to unfurl their banner upon the 
continent of Europe, and that too at a time, when 
the bestial emblems of antagonistic nationalities 
were floating on the breeze in mutual defiance. 
Many true, but timid friends, deemed it hazard- 
ous and unwise, to make a venture in the face of 
such unauspicious circumstances. Wait a little 
longer, until the clouds that seem reddening 
with anger be uverblown. Wait until affairs are 
more settled. Such were the counsels dictated by 
their prudence and solicitude ; but what if the 
children of this world should do the same in their 
day and generation? What if the hireling sol- 
diers of brute force, should wait for soft skies 
and balmy breezes, and cloudless fields, in order 
to show their courage and prowess? No! if 
Peace has her victorics no less than war, she has 
her courage too, no less than her sanguinary anta- 
gonist ; courage to do and to endure, and is never 
without that courage. The friends of Peace un- 
furled her banner, on the 20th of September, 
1848, in the city of Brussels, almost within sight 
of the sanguinary field of Waterloo. 

Then it was, that a more novel expedition than 
that of Jason’s after the golden fleece, was witnes- 
sed by the world, as the avant courier of a new 
érain the social condition of nations. I verily 
believe, that at no previous time, have the waters 
ever borne upon their bosom a more precious expe- 
dition, than that steamer, the Giraffe, which convey- 
ed across the English Channel, 150 missionaries of 
Peace from Great Britain and the United States, 
‘o attend the Brussels Congress, (for the world 
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would have it, that it was a Congress,) although 
its members tried over and over again, for months, 
to callita Convention. That Congress was virtu- 
ally organized in the palace of the Prime miuister 
of Belgium, Augustus Visschers, a man high in 
office and in the esteem of the Belgian govern- 
ment, who took an active part in the demonstra- 
tion, and was President of the “ongress. On the 
right of the President, sat » member of the 
British Parliament, as Vice President, from Eng- 
land; and on the left an honourable member of 
the French National Assembly, as Vice President 
from France. For two days, the true principles 
of Peace, and practical measures for the abolition 
of war, were discussed in a beautiful spirit of fra- 
ternal sympathy. 

These measures were—first, that all govern- 
ments should enter immediately into solemn and 
special treaties, by which they should oblige 
themselves and the world, to refer to arbitrators, 
any question of difference which they could not 
settle by the natural process of negotiation. The 
second, was a measure for a simultaneous disar- 
mament among the nations. The third, the con- 
vocation of a Congress of nations, and the crea- 
tion of a permanent court of nations, to which 
should be referred all those questions arising be- 
tween them, which could not be settled by nego- 
tiation or otherwise. 

Then, my friends, were developed and discuss- 
ed with distinguished ability by eminent jurists 
from France, Italy, Belgium, England, and other 
countries, those eternal principles of Peace ; and 
who that was present on that occasion could fail 
to be impressed with the conviction, that tie 
cause of Peace had advanced by an accelerated 
ratio of progression, since the Convention in Lon- 
don in 1843; and what wonder, that that and 
kindred Conventions, inspired the Friends of 
Peace in England and the United States, with 
new hopes and new activities. What wonder, 
that it was decided on the spot, that another 
Congress should be held the very next year at 
Paris, or at some other continental metropolis ! 
And did not that resolution fix the terms of a 
geometrical progress? What! a Peace Congress 
every year—Annual Peace Parliaments of the 
people! Yes ;—in that very idea, there was pro- 
gress of intense acceleration. 

Well, immediately on the return of the Dele- 
gates from the Brussels Congress, a Convention 
of the Friends of Peace in Great Britain, was 
held at London, at which a special committee was 
organized, to act for one year; not only prepar- 
ing for that Congress in Paris, but also for insti. 
tuting an agitation of the public mind throughout 
England, in favour of some of the measures pro- 
posed and adopted at Brussels. Jt wus resolved 
that twenty-five thousand dollars be raised at that 
Convention, to carry on the movement during 
that ycar; and 1 am happy to say, that nine 
members of the Society of Friends, subscribed 
each one hundred pounds, or five hundred dollars. 
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Such a movement us the world never saw, to in- 
doctrinate the whole nation in the spirit of Peace 
and human brotherhood, was set on foot in Eng- 
land. During the space of four months, more 
than one hundred and fifty public meetings were 
held, in different parts of the kingdom; more 
than one thousand petitions were presented to 
Parliament in favour of arbitration; and these 
signed by 200,000 individuals. And at the con- 
clusion of this moral agitation, came the moment- 
ous debate in the House of Parliament, on the 
12th of June 1849, upon the motion of Richard 
Cobden, for these Arbitration treaties; and that 
too at a time, when Continental Europe was rocked 
with revolutionary emotions; and there were 
eighty members of that House, who voted with 
Mr. Cobden for that motion ; and these not only 
represented the largest constituencies of the Em- 
pire, but a majority of the population of Great 
Britain. And there were many of them who 
could remember, when a few years before, a peti- 
tion for permanent Peace was received in that 
body with shouts of derision and laughter. Was 
there not geometrical progression here? Well, 
what next! Why, before the issue of Cobden’s 
Bill was known throughout England, delegates 
were being appointed to the Peace Convention at 
Paris. On the 20th of August last, that great 
demonstration inaugurated a mighty event in the 
French metropolis. Three steamers freighted 
with missionaries of Peace from Great Britain 
and the United States, conveyed across the Eng- 
lish Channel such a host, as never before landed 
upon a foreign shore ; seven hundred strong they 
entered the martial capital of France, to unfurl 
amidst eusigns of war, the white banner of Peace 
and human brotherhood. On their way, they 
walked straight over all the restrictions that hedge 
about the nations—the Custom-house—the Octroi 
—the Police—the Passport system—all suspend- 
ed their inquisitions and opened wide their doors 
to let the strangers pass without impediment. On 
their way to Paris, they were greeted with accla- 
mations of welcome by the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages through which they passed. 
The restrictions imposed upon public meetings, 
the press and the people, were virtually raised to 
let the men of Peace speak to the world from the 
centre of European civilization. , 

And when they were thus prepared to speak 
to the people,—what a spectacle they presented— 
who that witnessed it, will ever displace it from 
his memory, to make room for anything fraught 
with more variety and novel interest,—the bro- 
therhood of all nations was represented on the 
platform. All languages, races and religions,— 
all the differences that ever separated the great 
communities of the earth, were there blended in 
beautiful fraternal concord. In the centre sat 
the President of the Congress, Victor Hugo, one 
of the most splendid orators and poets of France 
—a member of its National Assembly; and 
immediately on his right, sat the Abbé Duguerry, 
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Curé of the great church of the Madeleine ;, 
Paris, a most eloquent representative of th» 
Roman Catholic church; and on the left of the 
President, the statesman and orator, M. Coque rel, 
as Vice President for France: thus representing 
in their persons, the union of two of the mow 
antagonistic of creeds under the same banner of 
peace and fraternity. Next, on the right, 
Richard Cobden, on the left Charles Hindley: 
members of the British Parliament, as Vice Py. 
sidents for England. The chairs of Holland an 
Belgium, were respectively filled by M. Suring; 
and the Hon. Augustus Visschers, of Brussels: 
the President of the Congress, held in that me. 
tropolis the preceding year. The extreme righ; 
was occupied by Professor Carovie of Heidelburg, 
as Vice President for Germany, and the extreme 
left by the Hon. Charles Durkee, member of the 
United States Congress, from Wisconsin, and 
Hon. Mr. Walker from Massachusetts, as Vice 
Presidents from the United States. And for three 
days that Hall was filled with echoes of eloquence, 
which plead with irresistible pathos and power 


“for a permanent Peace and brotherhood of nations, 


Great and glowing words of human brotherhood 
were uttered—were comprehended with all the 
fervour of their inspiration, when the words in 
which those sentiments were conveyed, expressed 
no meaning at all to half of the Assembly. If] 
may so say, and say it reverently, there was a 
kind of Pentecost in that three day’s experience. 
The English and Americans understood the 
French, and the French understood the Ameri- 
cans and the English; although each spoke in 
his own native tongue. 


(‘To be continued.) 


SLAVE-LABOUR IN CALIFORNIA AND NEW 
MEXICO. 
Extract from a letter dated Washington, June 1°, 
1850. 

Hon. Horace Mann,—I received a note from 
you some days ago, making certain inquiries, but 
which, up to this time, I have been unable to an- 
swer. I desire to take no part in the question 
now dividing the country ; but as you have asked 
my judgment upon a matter which appears to be 
a disputed point, I cannot, consistently with the 
law of courtesy, refuse you an answer. ‘That 
answer will be in conformity with what I have 
frequently said, heretofore, in private conyers 
tion with gentlemen on this subject. 

The point of inquiry seems to be, whether slare 
labour could be profitably employed in Orego 
California, Utah and New Mexico. _ If the nature 
of the climate and resources of these countries 
are such as to furnish a profitable market for slave 
labour, it appears to be conceded, on all sides, 
that it would be introduced, if left free to seek 
profitable investment, like other capital. The 
whole point at issue, then, is dependent, as }t 8 
conceived, upon the determination of the fr 
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point of inquiry. Hence to that point, only, it 
is necessary for me to confine my answer. 

I need not remind you of the law regulating 
the investment of capital. It will always go | 
where, under all circumstances, it will yield the 

test return to the owner. Upon this princi- 
le Tam very clear, that slave labour, if unre- 
stricted, could be employed in Oregon, with at 
least double the profit to the owner of the slave | 
that it now yields in any State in the Union. I! 
think, therefore, that the point is settled so far | 
as Oregon is concerned ; and that slave labour, if | 
it had been left free to seek profitable employ- 
ment, would readily find its way to that terri- 








As to California, Iam equally clear. California 
will always be a mining country, and wages will | 
range high. At present, slave labour in Califor- | 
nia would be more profitable than in Oregon. 
And I have always been of the opinion, that 
wherever there is a mining country, if not in a’ 
climate uncongenial to slave labour, that specics 
of labour would be profitable. That it would be 
in the California mines is evident. A good, able 
bodied slave would have commanded in Califor- 
nia, during the past year, from eight to ten haa. | 
dred dollars per annum. When it is considered 
that one hundred dollars per annum, upon an 
average, is considered a good compensation for 
their labour in the southern States, it is idle, in 
my judgment, to contend that slaves would not 
be carried to the California market, if protected 
by law. 

The greatest impediment which white labour 
has to encounter in the mines is the intensity of 
the heat and the prevalence of bilious disease. 
The one is almost insufferable, while the other 
is pestilential. Against both of these the negro 
is almost proof. Now, while white labour is so 
high, it is evident that no one can hire a white 
labourer, except at a rate that would consume his 
profit. Not so with negro labour. That species 
of labour might be obtained for half the amount 
which you would have to pay for white labour. 
The result will be a profit alike to the hirer and 
seller of slave labour. There is no doubt, in my 
judgment, that almost any number of slaves 
might be hired out in California, were the whites 
willing to allow it, at from cight to ten hundred 
dollars a year. This is pay so much above what 
their services command in the States, as to satisfy 
any one that, could this species of service be pro- 
tected in California, it would rush to the Pacific 
in almost any quantity. 

Let us turn our attention to Utah and New 
Mexico. I have no doubt, from what knowledge 
I have of those countries, that they will turn out 
to be filled with the richest mines. I clip the 
following from a recent paper, containing the 
news from Texas and Chihuahau : 

“Mr. James was informed by Major Neigh- 
bours and Mr. Lee Vining, that they had been 
shown by Major Stein, some gold washed out by 





his troops, on the Gila river, in a short excursion 
to that stream. 

“ It is reported that, atthe copper mines above 
El Paso, there are about 100 tons of pure cop- 
per lying upon the ground. This had been got 
out by Mexicans, and abandoned when attacked 
by Indians. 

“There are at El Paso, in the hands of differ- 
ent persons, several large amounts of silver ore, 
taken from the mines in that neighbourhood. 
With guaranties of titles to lands, and protection 
from Indians, only a short time would elapse 
before all these mines would be well worked, and 
we would have large quantities of metal seeking 
a market through this place.” 

And if you consult Fremont’s map, printed by 
order of the Senate in 1848, you will find, near 
the source of one of the branches of the Gila river 
“copper and gold mines” laid down. And if I 
am not greatly mistaken, it will turn out that the 
Mormons are in possession of the richest kind of 
mines, east of the Sierra Nevada. It is known, 
too, that silver and copper mines have, for many 
years, been worked in New Mexico, and I am in- 
formed by Hugh N. Smith, Esq., that there are 
in that territory gold, silver, copper, lead and 
zinc mines of the richest quality, and that the 
reason why they have not latterly been worked 
more extensively, is that it is prevented by the 
incursions of the Indians. He is of the opinion, 
and he is borne out by what history we can get 
on the subject, that when these mines shall come 
to be explored, their wealth will turn out to be 
enormous. 

When you have once cast your eye over that 
country lying west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
east of the Sierra Nevada, and are informed of the 
peculiarity of the gold-bearing region, you at 
once become convinced that the United States is 
in possession of mineral wealth so vast, that ages 
will not be able to measure its extent. Aud when 
these mines shall begin to be developed, and their 
unquestionable riches known, population will set 
that way, attended with the usual consequences— 
high prices and a demand for labour. If slavo 
labour is like other capital, if it will go where it 
is best paid, then we have a right to say it will 
seek those mines, and become a part of the pro- 
ducing capital of the country where those mines 
are located. That these whole regions are filled 
with rich mines, is little less than certain, and 
that they can be profitably worked by slave labour 
is sure. 

I am, sir, with due consideration, yours truly, 

Samue. R. Tavurston. 


If this account is to be relied upon, it must be 
evident that the slaveholders of the South have 
not been contending, as some of our congressional 
orations would represent them to have done, 
merely fora shadow or a name. Much as we 
justly condemn the policy as well as the iniquity 
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of slavery, we do not consider our Southern 
brethren destitute of common sense; or suppose 
that they would raise the opposition they do to the 
Wilmot Proviso, if the purpose which it was de- 
signed to accomplish, had been already secured 
by the laws of nature. The tenacity with which 
they maintain their claim to the unrestrained per- 
mission to take their slaves into the territories 
acquired from Mexico, and to retain them there, 
is itself a sufficient answer to the oft-repeated 
assertion that slavery, if left free from legal or 
constitutional restriction, can never obtain a lodg- 
ment in Ualifornia or New Mexico. Ardently 
as every well-wisher to the United States must 
desire to see harmony restored, or rather estab- 
lished, between the different sections of the Union, 
it is not to be forgotten that slavery and frecdom 
are irreconcileably antagonistical ; and that the 
question at issue is not one of policy, but of prin- 
ciple. To leave these regions without some legal 
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the singular pronoun in preference to the plural 


yet there are unquestionably many who do not com, 
prehend what connection exists between this prac. 
tice and the doctrines of the New Testament. p 
to George Fox the case was clear enough; for }\p 
clearly believed himself commanded to use the eo,. 
rect scripture language of thee and thou to all mey 
and women, without respect to rich or poor, crea) 
orsmall. Inhis account of his practice in respect tp 
language, there is no intimation that he used the wor!s 
thee and thou in any other than a grammatical ma». 
ner. He discarded the custom in which he was 
educated, and adopted, as far as we can discoye; 
the correct scripture phraseology. And perhaps 
few of us will venture to deny that he would have 
lowered the dignity of his profession, as far as }\\: 
language was concerned, if he had minced his ex. 
pressions according to the habits so prevalent amon: 
Friends of the present day. . 

As the letter to which reference has been mae 
contains some notice of the exercises through which 
the writer passed in regard to the use of the plai 


or constitutional provision for the exclusion of | Janguage, a few extracts are subjoined by which, 


slavery, is to open them to the system; and to 
give a fresh impetus to the internal traffic in the 
persons of our fellow-men.—Eb. 
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Tue Prain LanGuaGE CONSISTENTLY uUseD.—A 
letter recently received at this office, from a distant 
correspondent, adverts to some observations on the 
correct use of the plain language, contained in the 
first volume of “ Friends’ Review,” pages 173 and 
402,in a manner which indicates that although 
his attention was not called, until quite lately, to the 
remarks in question, his mind had long ago been 
considerably exercised on that account. It is pro- 
bable that many among us, who regard the use of the 
plain language as a necessary part of their religious 
duty, and who would consider the adoption of the 
customary phraseology of the world, in the appli- 
cation of the pronoun you toa single individual,’ 
asa dereliction of their principles, still view the 
difference between the correct scriptural use, and 
what we may justly term the fashionable use of the 
plain language, asa matter of trivial importance. 
If we were to judge of the opinions of men from 
their practice, we must admit that the difference 
between the customary phraseology in regard to the 
second person singular, and the language of Friends, 
is according to general estimation a subject of very 
trifling importance, and scarcely connected at all 
with religious duty. Probably there are few who 
would pronounce Friends fools and idiots for using 


the reader will readily perceive how the mind ofa 
piously disposed young man, was stumbled and dis. 
couraged by the practice which he observed to le 
generally prevalent among Friends of the highest 
standing in the Society. The writer in questio 
appears to have been a Friend, and the struggle 
seems to have been, not between the use of the sin- 
cular and plural pronoun, but between the correc’ 
and customary use of the singular pronoun. 

‘CA number of years ago” says he, “I believe it 
is no boasting to say, that [ was powerfully visited 
with the day spring from on high, which I was at 
times very anxious to follow. But in the progress 
thereof | was plainly shown that I ought to use the 
correct pronoun thou, wherever it was grammatical) 
required, as well as to make some other sacritices 
perhaps more trying to my evil nature, and equal!) 
singular. This apparent singularity was the more 
trying, from the apprehension that no other persou 
was similarly impressed. Our most valuable miv- 


| isters, whom I believed to be filling the places as 


signed to them by the Head of the church, were 
accustomed to speak in the old incorrect manner 
and for a youth, such as [ then was, to be divine’ 
calle to differ from them, or to commence a relor- 
mation, seemed too unreasonable for my understave- 
ing to comprehend.” 3 

The writer goes on to relate, that although the im- 
pression of duty in this respect was often too clea 
and conclusive to admit of doubt, his reluctance ! 
the adoption of such an apparent singularity, in- 
duced him to listen to the reasoner, and withhold 
his compliance; by which means he became in- 
volved in darkness and mourning. 


“But,” he adds, “a short time ago I resolved to 
take up the cross and abide the result. And from 





* This was the language used by a priest to George 
Fox in 1665. See his journal, page 396. Philadelph' 
Edition. 
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conn edlort if persevered in, and all other required 


~acrifices made, will yet be owned by Him who has 
been truly of long suffering and of great mercy, and 


ce, | have the satisfaction to hope, that the 


who is ever wil ing and ready to be the leader and 
oni his e. 

ee neal to make this ackuowledgement 
under the hope that others who may feel a similar 
impression may be encouraged to give close atten- 
tion to these light and gentle leadings, and by no 
means to give any ear to the powerful reasonings 
of the enemy. For I believe if I could have known 
or believed that there was but one other person in 
all the world impressed as 1 was, it would have af- 
forded me the greatest encouragement if not actually 
confirmed me therein.” 





IxpIAN TROUBLES IN THE West.—We frequently 
meet, in our public papers, notices of Indian aggres- 
sions and massacres in the vicinity of the Rocky 
mountains ; and many who read these accounts are 
no doubt induced to believe that these uncivilized 
and wandering tribes, are untameable savages, 
whose trade is war and rapine ; and with whom the 
relations of peace can never be safely established or 
long maintained. There is, however, reason to appre- 
hend, that these Indian depredations are generally, 
if not always, the consequence of injuries received 
from the whites. To the wandering Indian who 


movths, I feel that I can a say, partial , Ovrraces.’—At present the U. 8. troops are en- 


gaged in the contest: and as these poor creatures 
are neither brave to fight, nor prepared to resist, 
they will be either speedily exterminated, or driven 
from the country. 

I do not hesitate to say, that the cruelties perpe- 
trated by the whites, in numberless instances, to- 
wards these defenceless people, are unparalleled in 
the history of savage wariare.” 





Diep, At her residence in Westmoreland, N. Y.., 
on the 20th of Gth mo. last, Lypra, widow of 
Nathan Peckham, in the 76th year of her age : for 
many years an elder of New Hartford Monthly 
meeting. She was of a cheerful disposition, and 
beloved by a large circle of relatives and friends. 
In the latter part of her life, she spent much of her 
time in reading the Holy Scriptures, and Friends’ 
writings, deriving much comfort therefrom. The day 
previous to her decease she expressed resignation to - 
the Divine will, and said “ it will all be well:” and 
near the close, seemed in readiness, awaiting the 
final change. Although this dear friend will be 
much missed in the small meeting of which she 
was a member. yet we mourn not as those without 
hope, but rather trust, that all is indeed well. 


——, Of dropsy, at her residence in Utica, N. Y., 
on the 13th ult., Mary, widow of Seth Peckham, in 
the 8ist year of her age, sister of the above men- 
tioned friend, and member of the same monthly 
meeting. She was when able to do so, a diligent 
attender of our religious meetings; but in the latter 
part of her life, her situation mostly deprived her of 


lives by the chase, an encroachment upon his hunt- | that privilege: she however was careful to do her 
ing grounds is an injury of no trivial amount ; and day’s work in the day time, greatly desiring that 


of course the half-civilized hunter or trapper that 
invades the domaiu of the native, must be viewed 
in nearly the same light by the latter, as the man 
who steals the swine or cattle of the farmer. 

Yet the native tribes, slightly as their intellects 
are cultivated, are generally shrewd enough to per- 
ceive the superiority, in arts and arms, which the 
Furopean races possess. Hence they may readily 
infer that in a contest with such enemies the great- 
est share of suffering must fall upon them. It may 
therefore be supposed that unless goaded to despe- 
ration, they will rather suffer than contend. 

A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, in 
a letter dated at Sacramento, about two monthsago, 
furnishes a revolting portrait of the injuries inflicted 
on the poor degraded and helpless Indians of Cali- 
fornia, by lawless and unprincipled white men- 
The natives are said to have been roused to revenge 
by insult and abuse ; and that depredations upon 
property, the stealing of horses, cattle, and mules, 
chiefly perpetrated by whites, have been charged 
-_ them, and retaliated by an exterminating war- 

are, 


“ Large bands,” says the letter, “of armed white 
— commenced a general warfare, and wherever 
ound, the Indians were shot down without mercy, 
oo butchered while fleeing for their lives, or after 
they had yielded as prisoners. The daily papers of 


"he past month present the sequel to these unfortu- 


hate events, usually under the caption of ‘ Lypran 


all might live in harmony and love. 





A Friend is wanted to fill the office of Superin- 
tendent of Haverford Schoo]. Information in refer- 
ence to the duties of the station, may be obtained on 
application to either of the undersigned. 

Tuomas Kiser, No. 50 North Fourth street, 

Josian Tatum, as “ 

Aurrep Core, Walnut street Wharf. 

Joun Farnum, No. 26 South Front street. 


Philadelphia, 7th mo. 5th. tf. 


ELOQUENT PARALLEL. 


The progress of the free and slave States is 

indicative of the merits of their respective politi- 

‘cal and social systems. In this view the follow- 
| ing comparison is of great value : 


Free Slave Ma), 
Siates, States. 


By the 2d see., art. 1, of the 
Constitution, the representa- 
tion in the House stood : 35 30 5 

By the Ist census, . 57 47 10 

By the 2d census, . : 76 63 13 

By the 3d census, . oe 78 8625 

By the 4th census, . i 38 89 84 

By the 5th census, . ;. ae 99 42 

By the 6th census, (1840) 135 8&8 47 


It must be remarked that since the last census, 
Wisconsin, with three members, Iowa, with two, 
Florida, with one, and Texas, with two, have 
been admitted, thus making the majority of the 
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perceive by the animation of the brood when the 


Jargely increase the disparity. The admission of | old one was coming; probably some low ele 
California will of itself increase the majority | indicated her approach, and, in an instant, every 


to 51. 


THE GOLD-CRESTED WREN. 


The notes of the Gold-crested Wren,* the 
smallest of British birds, can hardly be called a 
song, but they salute the ear in the beginning of 
February, and the beautiful little bird, with its 
elegant nest and pale-brown eggs, weighing nine 
or ten grains each—the bird weighs no more than 
eighty —must not pass unnoticed. A pair, which 
took possession of a fir-tree in Colonel Montagu’s 
garden, ceased their song as soon as the young 
were hatched; and, when they were about six 
days old, be took the nest and placed it outside 
his study window. After the old birds had be- 
come familiar with that situation, the basket was 
brought within the window, and, afterwards, was 
conveyed to the opposite side of the room. The 
male had regularly assisted in fecding the young 
ones as long as they remained outside the window; 
and, though he attended the female afterwards to 
that barrier, he never once entered the room, nor 
brought any food while the young were in it. 
But the mother’s affections were not to be so 
checked ;—she would enter, and feed her infant 
brood at the table where Col. Montagu was sitting, 
and even while he held the nest in his hand. One 
day he moved his head as he was sitting on the 
edge of the nest which he held. She instantly 
retreated—so precipitately, that she mistook the 
closet for the open part of the window, dashed 
herself against the glass, and lay apparently 
breathless on the floor for some time. 

Neither the fright nor the hart could, however, 
overpower her maternal yearnings. Colonel Mon- 
tagu had the pleasure of seeing her recover, and 
soon return, and she afterwards frequently fed 
her nestlings while he held the nest in his hand. 
The little mother’s visits were generally repeated 
in the space of a minute and a half, or two 
minutes, or, upon an average, thirty-six times in 
an hour; and this continued for full sixteen 
hours in a day, which would amount to seventy- 
two feeds daily for each, if equally divided be- 
tween the eight young ones, amounting in the 
whole to five hundred and seventy-six. ‘From 
examination of the food,” says the Colonel, 
“which by accident now and then dropped into 
the nest, I judged, from those weighed, that each 
feed was a quarter of a grain upon an average, 
so that each young one was supplied with eighteen 
grains weight in a day; and, as the young birds 
weighed about seventy-seven grains when they 
began to perch, they consumed nearly their weight 
of food in four days at that time. I could always 


* Regulus cristatus. There are two species, viz., 
Regulus aurocapillus (Gold-crested Regulus,) and 
Regulus ignicapillus ( Pire-crested Rezulus.) 


mouth was open to receive the insect morsel.” 

When we made our annual pilgrimage last year 
to Mr. Waterer’s, at Knapp Hill, we were 
attracted, even surrounded as we were by that 
wilderness of sweets—that assemblage of all that 
is rich and delicate in colour, when the azalias 
and rhododendrons form one splendid mass of 
bloom, almost too beautiful for this earth—by 
one of these little birds that had her nest jn 4 
yew hedge skirting one of the paths. An intel- 
ligent lad pointed out the “ procreant cradle,” put 
in his hand, and took out one of the young ones, 
then nearly fledged. After it had been viewed 
and admired—for it was very pretty, as mos 
birds are not—he replaced the tiny creature, and, 
to the inquiry whether the parents would not 
| forsake the nest if so disturbed, he replied in the 
negative, adding that they were old acquaintances, 
and “ did’nt mind,” for he often took the young 
| ones out to ‘see how they got on.” As soon as 
the nestling was returned to its happy home, 
the parent, that had been watching the procced- 
ings from a neighbouring rhododendron, gorgeous 
with flowers, among which her small bright streak 
of a crest still shone brilliantly, repaired to her 
family, and covered them with her wings, as if 
nothing had happened. We trust that Mr. 
Waterer’s noble collection has been spared by the 
ruthless season which, even now, chills us as we 
write ; but we shall go to Knapp Hill under the 
fear that his lovely and rare hybrids have been 
sadly seathed. The air is pure and mild there, 
it is true; but his Americans— 


«¢ All unfit to bear the bitter cold,” 
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must have had a severe trial, when hardy, indi- 
genous plants have suffered. 

Although the Gold-crested Wren braves our 
severest winters, it appears to be very susceptible 
of cold, as well as the common Brown Wren of 
our hedges. W. Herbert informs us, that, in 
confinement, the least cold is fatal to them. In 
a wild state, he says, they keep themselves warm 
by constant active motion in theday, and at night 
secrete themselves in places where the frost can- 
not reach them ; but he apprehends that numbers 
petish in severe winters. He once caught half a 
dozen Golden-crested Wrens at the beginning of 
winter, and they lived extremely well upon egg 
and meat, being exceedingly tame. “At roost- 
ing-time there was always a whimsical conflict 
among them for inside places, as being the 
warmest, which ended, of course, by the weakest 
going to the wall. The scene began with a low 
whistiing call among them to roost, and the two 
birds on the extreme right and left flew on the 
backs of those in the centre, and squeezed them- 
selves into the middle. A fresh couple from the 
flanks immediately renewed the attack upon the 
and the conflict continued till the light 
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n to failthem. A severe frost in February 
killed all but one of them in one night, though 
‘» a farnished drawing-room. The survivor was 

rved ina little cage, by burying it every 
night under the sofa cushions; but having been, 
one sharp morning, taken from under them be- 
fore the room was sufficiently warmed by the fire, 
though perfectly well when removed, it was dead 
in ten minutes.”—Broderip’s Zoological Re- 


creations. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


The Horticulturist, for July, has two or three 
articles on that pest of the gardens, the curculio. 
A communication from G. Gabriel, of New 
Haven, expresses the opinion that this imper- 
tinent insect will have to give out and ‘ surrender 
its claims on the plum.’ He says: 

“My experiments at present are based upon 
this simple theory, viz., that the curculio is en- 
dowed with sufficient reason or instinct to pro- 
vide, like other animals, for the continuance of 
its race, and will deposit its eggs only where its 
young may reach the ground and make their 
way into it.” If this be true, paving, iron 
shavings, or a cloth suspended from stakes under 
the tree, or any thing else that will prevent the 
young from entering the ground, will determine 
the curculio not to lay its eggs there. A gentle- 
man told me not long since that he had plum 
trees standing by the side of water, the branches 
of which hung partly over the water and partly 
over the dry ground, and that the fruit over the 
water was never attacked by the curculio, while 
that over the dry ground was; so that those not 
liking the other remedies, may use water, if they 
can. Itis not a very numerous army to contend 
with ; a large portion must perish from the eggs 
to the perfect insect. Judge Darling, (an ex- 
perienced entomologist,) used to say they depo- 
sited about thirty eggs each. Where their marks 
are numerous, they themselves are but seldom 
seen. I believe their eggs are deposited during 
the day, as I have several times caught them at 
this business. These eggs may be destroyed, 
1. @., the punctures cut, with any pointed instru- 
ment, and the plum will heal and mature. 
_Another writer, A. Spalding, of Lockport, in- 
sists that paving the ground under the tree wiil 
do the business. He gives the following narra- 
tive of his success with this method. 

“In the spring of 1834, I set out several rows 
of plum, peach, cherry, and apricot trees, twenty 
feet apart in the row. My apricots are on plum 
stocks. Up to 1846, I had not asingle fair crop 
of apricots from any of my trees. Some varieties 
of plums bore—the egg plum did not have but 
two fair crops in that time. At any rate, I was 
discouraged in trying to raise apricots and plums. 

“On a lot on Main street, in this village, 
Where I resided from 1823 to 1835, 1 had an 
‘pricot tree, near the garden fence, outside of 
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which was the side walk of the street, and inside 
was a brick wall leading to the rear of the garden. 
This tree bore uniformly fine crops to maturity, 
until it was destroyed about four years ago. I was 
puzzled to account for the fact, that my trees at 
my present residence should not bear to maturity, 
with all my pains of thumping and destroying 
the curculio, picking up and feeding the fallen 
fruit to the hogs—while the tree on my old place 
hung full. In 1846, I saw a statement that to 
pave under apricots, plums, and nectarines, would 
prevent the ravages of the curculio. This gave 
me a clue at once to the wherefore of the bearing 
of my apricot on my old place—and I resolved at 
once to pave under my trees. In the spring of 
1846, I spread leached ashes under my apricots 
and plums. Those paved bore abundant and fine 
crops to maturity, in 1846, 747, "48, and ’49, 
while the egg plums, which were not paved under 
till the spring of 1849, for fourteen years had 
but two good crops. In 1849 I paved under 
them, (the egg plums,) and they bore a fine crop. 
They are in one of the rows, and I know of no 
reason why they should not bear, but because they 
were not paved. They were bearing trees when 
set in 1834, and have ever been thrifty—the fruit 
uniformly falling off before maturity, excepting 
as stated. 

‘“T have a fine nectarine which always hangs 
full of green fruit, and it never yet produced a 
ripe nectarine—this was set out in 1835, in a 
row of peaches, and is not paved. I have this 
spring spread a coat of leeched ashes under it and 
paved it. It hangs very full, and I have no doubt 
[ shal] have a fine crop of ripe nectarines. 

“T usually sweep up the fallen fruit and feed 
to the hogs—about one-third of my apricots are 
stung and drop, but more remain on the tree 
than I usually allow to ripen. Every year since 
I paved, my apricots are loaded with ripe fruit. 
I sprinkle salt freely on the pavement to destroy 
the grass and weeds which spring up between the 
edges of the flat stones I used, and to fertilize 
the ground. 

‘‘ Persons may theorize as much as they please, 
but I have the fullest confidence, that paving 
must produce the same results every where. I have 
neighbours who attempt to raise plums and 
apricots without paving, and complain of losing 
their fruit ; and fruit falling from my trees show, 
that the curculio exists here in great abundance. 
It is not the absence of the insect that saves my 
fruit, but in my opinion its instinct, which leads 
it away from paved trees, because the chance of 
reproduction is destroyed, and its labour of love 
lost. Its darling maggot cannot burrow in the 
ground under the paved trees. Be it instinet, or 
desire to perpetuate the race, or what it may, I 
know that since I paved, I have fine apricots and 
a great abundance of them—at a season, too, 
when such fruit is a great luxury. The surplus 
commands a great price in our market, and pays 
better than any other fruit. 
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“The expense of paving is more than liqui- 
dated the first year. Hard bricks, flat stones, or 
even cobble stones would do the job. Salt de- 
stroys the weeds and grass. Leached wood ashes, 
two or three inches thick, on which to lay the 
paving, is important, as being a substance in 
which no maggot would burrow, in dodging the 
stone or brick.” 





LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


Probably most of our readers have heard of 
this interesting girl, who is both deaf and blind, 
and thus knowledge is shut out from her by its 
most available avenues. 

The following extracts from the late annual 
report of the Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, 


will probably be interesting to such as have not 
seen them before. 


At the period when the last mention was made 
of her in our Annual Report, she had gained a 
sufficient knowledge of language to converse free- 
ly, by means of the finger alphabet, on all topics 
which would be understood by girls generally of 
twelve years old. She had begun to come into 
relation with a variety of persons; with the 
teachers and pupils in the school for the blind, 
all of whom could converse rapidly and easily 
with her. She had become intimate with several 
instructed deaf mutes; and had formed quite an 
extensive circle of acquaintance, with ladies for 
the most part, who had taken pains to learn the 
manual alphabet, and with whom she was very 
fond of talking. 

These influences were found to be favourable 
to the development of her character, and she was 
left to them. I thought it better to pursue this 
course than keep her as strictly under the influ- 
ence of her teacher's mind as she had been in the 
early period of her instruction. She needed, 
however, and has continued to have, special in- 
struction. Miss Sarah Wight has continued to 
give all her time and attention to her education. 

he has been to her a constant companion, friend, 
teacher and exemplar. 

She is fond of exercise in the open air, and 
walks from four to six miles daily, besides taking 
eare of her room, and occupying herself about 
the house. Her diet is spare and simple. She 
= rather to satisfy hunger than to tickle her 

ate. 

Her life is very uniform. This is found to be 
necessary, because departure from her usual 
habits causes excitement, which is sometimes 
injurious. 

She is a light sleeper, and wakes at an early 
hour. Her capacity for perceiving the lapse of 
time seems uncommonly good, and, with the aid 
of certain regularly occurring events, enables her 
to ascertain pretty accurately the hour. For in- 
stance, she often perceives, by a slight vibration 
of the floor and walls, when any of the domestics 
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are astir, and she rises immediately. She they 
takes her bath, arranges her hair very neat!y 
and with much care, for the day, puts on a com, 
mon dress, and proceeds to put her room in order, 
Not a scrap of paper, not a particle of dirt eseapes 
her notice. She puts up every book in the case. 
places the furniture in order, and makes eyery. 
thing tidy. Ifshe completes this task before jt 
is time to go to breakfast, she sits down and sews 
diligently during the few moments there may b¢ 
to spare. 

At the table, she helps herself to her food, and 
manages her fork and spoon very dexterously, 
She eats moderately and with great deliberation, 
sitting a long while at her meals, and never likes 
to be hurried. She loves to have some one 
within reach with whom she can occasionally ex. 
change words. 

After breakfast, the teacher reads to her por. 
tions of the Scriptures, and then takes a sort of 
review of her conduct and actions the day before, 
making such remarks in commendation or criti- 
cism as may be desirable. Her diary is then ex- 
amined, and criticised. Her letters are also ex- 
amined (for she has many correspondents), to see 
if they are legibly written, for she writes a legi- 
ble hand. 

She is aware that the countenance is an index 
of the state of the mind, and the expression of her 
own changes with varying conditions of bodily or 
mental well-being ; hence, after this morning seif- 
examination, she sometimes asks her teacher 
what her countenance expresses. 

Her lessons now begin, and continue through 
the morning simultaneously with the lessons for 
the classes in the Institution, being each three 
quarters of an hour, with a recess of a quarter of 
an hour between them. 

At this time she is studying algebra, geogra- 
phy, and history. She is very intent upon her 
lessons; she continually asks questions upon 
various subjects connected with them, and is wil- 
ling at any time to forego a recess rather than 
break off. 

After dinner, she takes her work and sews, ot 
knits, or makes purses, bags or chains, as the 
case may be, and works very busily and very 
neatly. She is a good needle woman, and is very 
expert and dexterous at making various articles 
of female handicraft. If her teacher, or any one 
of her friends, sits within her reach, she fre- 
quently holds out her hand to exchange a word ; 
but, notwithstanding this interruption, she 1s s0 
diligent and nimble at her work, that she per 
forms a good task. 

This over, she goes out to walk with her 
teacher, 2ad spends two or three hours in exer~ 
cise, either taking a long stroll into the country, 
or through the streets. Sometimes she takes 4 
few pennies or some fruit, and requests her teach- 
er to give to any poor woman or child she may 
meet. She is fond of going into town “ shop- 
ping.” She is expert at examining patterns, and 











eer 
ring about bargains, though she is too guile- 
— think of “ beating down’”’ the air. 

She returns home to supper, after which she 
writes in her diary, or attends to some correspon- 
dence, for an hour or so. She then takes her 
work and occupies herself busily. She seems 

feetly cheerful when by herself and unnoticed; 
she is better pleased, however, to have any one 
sit near her, even if they do not speak together. 
But she is most happy when her teacher sits 
within her reach, so that she can occasionally ex- 
change a word and a laugh with her, and, when 
any emotion arises, can throw her arms around 
her neck and kiss her, which she often does, in 
the most earnest and touching manner. Usually, 
however, she is interrupted in the evening by 
some “‘callers’””—a neighbour, one of the blind 
scholars, or a domestic. . 

She receives every one, however simple or 
humble, with an earnest welcome, and _ busies 
herself equally for all in getting them seats, and 
seeing that they are pleasantly occupied. 

A humble domestic sometimes comes up to 
take lessons in reading, which Miss Wight is kind 
enough to give her, and Laura is as glad to meet 
her,and as ready and happy to aid her, as though 
she were the richest lady in the land. 

She has not been indoctrinated into any par- 
ticular creed or form of religious belief. Faith 
she has in God, and love, too—that love which 
casteth out fear. Her veneration, which showed 
itself spontaneously, has been so directed upwards 
to the Creator and Governor of all things, that 
she lives in consciouness of his protecting pre- 
sence and loving care. His laws are His angelic 
messengers, ever hovering over us—charged to 
win us upward by love and persuasion. Laura 
begins to understand and revere those laws, and 
thus her religious nature is developed without the 
aid of catechism. More than once it has been 
seen that the thought of God’s presence and love, 
occurring in moments of irritation and discontent, 
has soothed her into placid peace and content. 
She often says, with a joyful and loving look, 
“our Father gives us all these things.’ 

In childhood, while her mind was beginning 
to grow up toward the light of knowledge, and to 
put forth its timid tendrils to twine around some 
points of belief, which should be its support 
through its after growth, then I wished that those 
tendrils should cling only to what was firm and 
durable. I tried to keep out of her reach all 

pestilent catch-words and sectarian shibboleths. 
I tried to train her up according to what seemed 
to me the will of her creator, whether written in 
a book or manifested in nature; but I did not 
care that she should know too early the name 
which men give their notions of his attributes. I 
could no more doubt that, with the growth of her 
mind, the religious capacities and dispositions 
would show themselves, than I could doubt that 
an acorn I had planted would grow to be an oak 
rather than an hemlock. I was not anxious to 
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pull it up to look at its roots, or to twist and 
bend its twigs that it might grow in any particu- 
lar form. 
growth of those virtues which seem to be the ele- 
ments out of which the religious character is after- 
ward formed,—veneration, trust, and love. 


stated that her father is a farmer possessed of 
some property, and that he would willingly afford 
her a home, but being in a remote village she 
would not then enjoy the means of improvement 
and culture, which she ardently craves, and 
which appear so essential to her happiness. 
report continues : 


fully, to perform those duties and labours of life, 
of which every conscientious person should dis- 
charge his proper share. 
for her what she can do for herself. 

no one to be her menial or servant. 
already done some service in her day and gene- 
ration, by setting forth in her deportment, under 
her sore afilictions, the native dignity of the 


manifestation and enjoyment. 
how little the factious and arbitrary distinctions 
of life are necessary to happiness. 
ever, utterly dependent upon human sympathy 
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I wished to encourage in her the 


















































With regard to her means of support, it is 


The 


Laura will do what she can, diligently and cheer- 


She asks no one to do 
She wishes 
She has 


human character. She has shown in what degree 
the spirit is dependent upon the senses for its 
She has shown 


She is, how- 


and aid for the continuance of her happiness, and 
even of her life. She can appeal only as she has 
done, by the mute exhibition of her helplessness, 
for that sympathy and aid. Hitherto it has been 
proffered with eagerness and abundance: May it 
never-be withheld; may an hour of need never 
come to her; but may new friends be raised up 
to her, when those who now watch over her with 
the tender solicitude of parents, can watch over 
and comfort her no longer upon earth ! 





A WILD DEER IN THE CITY-—-A DEAR CHASE 
FOR A DEER. 


Yesterday afternoon a deer came into the city, 
and in the chase rushed into Main street among 
the large and fashionable stores, causing quite a 
sensation among the bucks there. It came down 
Court street, and over the fences of the gardens 
on Hammond street, and made a leap and dash 
at the back window of Mullay’s crockery store 
into andthrough the store ; then across the street 
and dashed into the large and brilliant window 
of Messrs. Hemmenway and Hersey, each pane 
of which cost $75, and smashing a large astral 
lamp, and trotting across ihe glass show case. 
When headed off, it leaped through a side light of 
small dimensions, and made his escape across the 
strect, jumping over a large load of lumber, into 
the dry goods store of T. G. Stickney, leaping 
through the window and under a railing, and on 
taking a hurried survey, was attracted by the large 
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mirror in the rear end of the store, and rushed 
against it, smashing it to atoms. 

This shock caused it to sally back, but it im- 
mediately recovered and trotted along the glass 
show-case, and when headed, it glibly dodged and 
escaped from the same place at which it entered. 
In the chase it pushed ahead into West Market 
place, and into the store of J. A. Whitmore, where 
it made itself exceedingly busy among the barrels 
and boxes, until in its fright it dashed against 
the back window, carrying the whole sash, and 
striking upon the wharf below. But not yet over- 
come, it rallied and made its way along the wharf 
to the store-room of Messrs. Fisk & Dele, in the 
window of which it was caught, and then slaugh- 
tered. 

We learn that Mr. Stickney’s mirror cost over 
one hundred dollars, and the destruction caused 
by this deer’s visit to the city, and the exciting 
chase, was not less than $400.—Bangor Courier 
3d ult. 


THE CENSUS oF 1850. 


f The Deputy Marshals appointed for the pur- 
pose of taking the census, have already, in many 
cases, entered upon the discharge of their duties. 
We trust that every facility will be afforded them 
by the community. It is important that the 
census should be as complete and comprehensive 
as possible—but such a result can only be secured 
by vigilance on the part of the officers, and cour- 
tesy on that of the citizens. The provisions of 
the law require, first, an inventory of the free in- 
habitants, with the number of dwelling houses 
numbered in the order of visitation; the number 
of families; the name of every person abiding in 
each family, age, sex and color being indicated, 
and the occupation of each male person over 15 
years of age ; the birth-place of each; those mar- 
ried within the year; those attending school ; 
those over 20 who cannot read or write; the 
deaf, dumb, blind, insane, idiotic, pauper or con- 
vict. 

Second—aAll information in relation to slaves 
and their owners; the age, the sex, the colour ; 
the fugitives, the number manumitted ; the deaf, 
the dumb, the blind, the insane and idiotic. 

The third relates to the productions of agricul- 
ture, and calls for the name of the owner, agent 
or manager of the farm ; number of acres of land 
improved; number unimproved; cash value of 
the farm; value of implements and machinery ; 
the live stock, including horses, mules, asses, 
working oxen, milch cows, other eattle, sheep and 
swine; the value of live stock; value of animals 
slaughtered during the year; bushels of wheat 
produced; of rye, Indian corn and oats; pounds 
of rice and tobacco ; bales of ginned cotton ; pounds 
of wool; bushels of beans and peas. 

The fourth calls for the products of industry, 
with the name of the corporation, company, or 
individual producing articles to the annual yalue 
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of five hundred dollars ; the name of the busines 
manufacture, or product; capital invested jp real 
or personal estate in such business ; the quantit 
kind and value of raw material and fuel eyp, 
sumed; the kind of motive power, machinery 

structure, or resource; the average number of 
hands employed, male and female, with the aye. 
rage cost of male and female labour; the annya) 
quantities, and kinds, and value. 

The fifth embraces social statistics, the namp 
of the town, county or city; the aggregate valug. 
tion of real and personal estate, separately; ay. 
gregate taxes assessed; the colleges, academies 
free schools, other schools, school houses, money 
raised by tax for schools last year, money raise) 
in other ways, and money received from the 
public funds for schools; the public libraries anq 
number of volumes; the name, class, times of 
issue, and circulation of periodicals, including 
newspapers. . 

The sixth calls for the name of every person 
who died during the year ending Ist June, 1850, 
whose usual place of abode at the time of his 
death was in the family visited; with the age, 
sex and colour of such person, whether free or 
slave, married or widowed; with the nativity, 
month in which the death occurred, occupation 
and disease, or cause of death. 

The law provides that “each and every free 
person more than twenty years of age, belonging 
to any family residing in any subdivision, and in 
case of the absence of the heads and other men- 
bers of any such family, then any agent of such 
family shall be, and each of them hereby is re. 
quired, if thereto requested by the marshal or his 
assistant, to render a true account to the best 
of his or her knowledge, of every person belong- 
ing to such family, in the various particulars re- 
quired in and by this act, and the tables thereto 
subjoined, on pain of forfeiting thirty dollars, to 
be sued for and recovered in an action of debt by 
the assistant, fo the use of the United States.” 

We repeat the hope that the agents of the go- 
vernment in this important matter may be kindly 
received, and that every proper facility will be 
afforded them in obtaining accurate information. 
Pa. Inquirer. 


‘ 
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THE PURCHASE OF NEW MEXICO. 


The Hon. Truman Smith, in his speech in the 
National Senate on the 8th inst., produced full 
and official statistics to show that the territories 
of New Mexico and California cost the Union 
$124,038,353 65 inthe expenses of the war and 
the indemnity paid for the territory acquired. 
Besides which, we have the following statistics of 
the loss of human life in the war :—The number 
of deaths returned by the officers of the army is 
12,878; 9,749 were discharged for disability, of 
whom at least half have died, say 4,874 ; 73,260 
men were mustered into service during the war, 
and 50,573 were mustered out ; of the residue, 
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aie ante aencearitemrariaiints sa eho 
amounting to 22,687, 20,072 were returned as, was no hope of getting it. 





Further vexation was 


dead, discharged, or deserted, and the difference, | put an end to by the return of the tug carrying 
) ; ale . 2*"5 
9515, are supposed to be dead; of those mustered | the oil, wiih all Miss Brown's luggage on board. 


out of service, it is estimated that 10 per cent. or 
5,114, have since died ; thus making, in the 
aggregate, a loss of 25,481 lives through this 
war. Mr. Smith rightly asks whether, with this 
expenditure of life and treasure, the United States 
have not purchased New Mexico, and whether 
we are to be obliged to purchase it a second time. 


_NV. A. and U. S. Gaz. 





ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG LADY ENDEAVOUR- 
ING TO EMIGRATE TO AMERICA. 


An interesting story is told by the Glasgow 
Saturday Post, of the adventures of a young lady, 
Miss Mary Brown, daughter of a gentleman 
lately dead, and from whom her brother, who 
had been disinherited, and turned cab driver, was 
in the habit of extorting money : 

Having friends in America, she determined to 
emigrate, and took her passage by the “ City of 
Glasgow” steamer, which left on Tuesday. Her 
brother, disappointed and vexed at her intended 
departure, formed a scheme to detain her. A 
trumpery claim was reared up, and a meditatione 
fuge warrant applied for. He sneaked on board 
the vessel, and caused his sister to be appre- 
hended. Violence was resorted to, and she was 
dragged on shore, and, refusing to listen to her 
friends’ proposals for letting her off, she was 
carried before Sheriff Bell. The sheriff, after 
hearing the case, detected the trick, and dismissed 
the case. She left the sheriff’s office and met 
her friends ; she was now freed from her tormen- 
tors. A new dilemma now arose. The vessel 
had sailed—Miss Brown’s passage was paid, and 
all her luggage on board. ‘To overtake the ves- 
sel seemed hopeless, but still she was resolved to 
make the attempt. Hiring a cab, she drove to 
the Greenock Railway station, and finding a train 
on the point of starting, was speedily conveyed 
to Greenock. Fresh misfortunes seemed to arise 
—the “City of Glasgow” steamer had passed 
Greenock nearly half an hour before the arrival 
of the train, and was seen slowly steaming past 
(rourock. A Gourock steamer was leaving the 
quay, and Miss Brown went on board of it. The 
Grourock steamer was rapidly overhauling the 
huge “City of Glasgow,” when all on a sudden 
the latter was seen to “bout ship,” and steam 
towards Greenock. ‘The cause of this sudden 
change arose from an accident which happened 
to the oil cistern on board. A steam tug was 
despatched to Greenock for a fresh supply of oil, 
and hence the delay which proved so fortunate 
for the persecuted orphan. ‘Taking a small boat, 
Miss Brown was rowed towards the vessel, and 
received on board amid the cheers of the passen- 
gers. A new matter of consternation now arose : 
the captain, thinking she would not get away, 
had landed all her luggage at Greenock, and there 


Certain friends at Greenock had seen her luggage 


on the quay, and forwarded it with the tag. ‘Thus 


were all further impediments happily got over. 





NEIGHBOUR WILKINS’ HINT. 


A man having purchased a worn-out farm, and 
invested all his money in his real estate, tried 
hard to make it produce a crop. After a labo- 
rious summer's work, he signally failed. His crops 
of corn, oats, and buckwheat, were scarcely worth 
harvesting. Winter came on, and with it dis- 
couragement and despondency. He met his 
neighbour, and in the language of scripture in- 
quired, “* What shall Ido?’ His neighbour, in 
reply, in true Yankee style, answered this ques- 
tion by asking another. ‘ Neighbour Wilkins, 
have you ever kept a hired man on your farm?” 
“Always.” “How can you gain the greatest 
amount of labour in a season from his ettorts 7” 
“In the first place, give him a plentiful supply 
of food, for a full stomach for a labourer is a 
jewel ; next, begin the day early, and keep steady 
at it.” “ You have answered truly; manage 
your farm as you do your hired men. Feed it 
with nourishment for vegetation ; feed it full and 
keep it fed. Clear out the barn yard ; dig up the 
muck from the swamps ; sow on all the ashes you 
can get; cart sand from the drainage of the streets. 
When you begin upon a field, feed it; feed it full 
and keep it fed. Then go to the next lot, and 
feed in the same style. Such recollect the kind- 
ness of the owner, and they pay him for it more 
than fifty-fold. Then plough and dig, and the 
reward is sure.” Neighbour Wilkins opened bis 
eyes in astonishment at his own ignorance, and 
said, “I see! I see! <A feeble, starved man 
cannot work much. Avpoor, starved field cannot 
bear much.”’ Common sense might have taught 
him, but it had not. Thousands, like him, 
‘scratch gravel” for naught all their days. 

Neighbour Wilkins saw where he missed it. 
The next year he planted four acres of corn, after 
he had coated the field with all the fertilizing 
material he could gather in one short winter. 
November told a true story. Two hundred and 
sixty bushels of corn made him laugh; his wife 
made puddings without grumiling, and his chil- 
dren eat with pleasure. Thus, friend Wilkins 
went forth from field to field, and fed it as he 
went. In its turn it fed him, his family, his 
cattle. His barren farm became productive ; his 
naked fields became clothed with herbage. He 
became rich. His farm was rich. Peace dwelt 
in his household, plenty filled his granaries, and 
fortune smiled upon bim. 

Are you an unfortunate farmer, burdened with 
poor land and stinted crops? Look at Mr. Wil- 
kins, and in the language of the Bible, “ Go thou 
and do likewise.” —Dollar Newspaper. 
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States, since the commencement of the republic, eae four yon she | resided in Europe, mos 
have been taken from the respective quarters of | 0! he time at home, and a number of her Jette, 
the Tinton an fallems : have been published in the Tribune over the gic 1a. 

Slave States. Free States. aie of a enn ti to } f 


: : 2 theslate freshet. In the valleys of the Susquehany, 
aed Seer : t. : Lehigh, and Schuylkill, and of most of the lar. 
ar Department, . ‘ 2 rg 


“- streams, the farmers have suffered severely. [a,.. 
Navy Department, . ° 10 12 quautities of wheat and hay, which were stan. 


Postmaster Generals, . o 8 in shocks, were washed into the streams, cory a), 
Attorney Generals, . ‘ 15 7 oats completely ruined, fences swept away « 

om eniite many fruit trees destroyed. It is estimated thy: 

62 59 the loss to individuals in the valley of the Wyomin: 

Tatertor 1 alone, cannot be less than $200,000. A yay 

? : » amount of lumber was also swept into the rivers 

oes A portion of the borough of Danville was rendere: 

60 inaccessible except by boats. The embankmen:s 

—_— of the basin at the entrance of the Delaware cana) 

you ASK ME HOW I LIVE. were under water, and the whole of the lowlands 


between the Lehigh bridge and South Easton wer 
inundated. Most of the canals have been injured. 
and several weeks will probably be required { 
repair them. 


Living friendly, feeling friendly, 
Acting fairly to all men, 

Seeking to do that to others 
They may do to me again; 


° . . > a shi ot ; > +} . 
Hating no man, scorning no man, » Sena oie. Mave FS Basten on th 
Wronging none by word or deed; evening 0 t te 23a nt. she rings little news oi 
But forbearing, soothing, serving, importance. Sir Thomas Wilde has been appointe: 
Thus I live—and this my creed. Lord Chancellor of England. 


The Pope has imposed an annual contribution ; 
100,000 crowns upon the religious corporations, | 
the extinction of the Treasury bills. 


Harsh condemning, fierce contemning, 
Is of little Christian use, 
One soft word of kindly peace 


Is worth a torrent of abuse; The German Senate has complied in the mos 
Calling things bad, calling men bad, courteous manner, with the app! ication to hold the 
Adds but darkness to their night, Peace Congress at Frankfort. The sittings of the 
If thou would’st improve thy brother, Congress will commence on the 22d inst., an! 
Let thy goodness be his light. careful arrangementsare making for the conveyance 


of the English delegates and visitors from Loudox 


I have felt and known how bitter on the 19th. 


Human coldness makes the world, 


Every bosom round me frozen, _ The Governor of Ohio has appointed Thon as 
Not an eye with pity pearled ; Ewing, late Secretary of the Interior, to supply the 
Still my heart, with kindness teeming, place in the United States Senate which Was 
Glad when other hearts are glad, vacated by the resignation of Thomas Corwin. 
And my eyes a tear-drop findeth The Compromise bill reported by the committee 
At the sight of others sad. of thirteen, continued, at the time of our latest 
aki Se Wiad ile hath ho secret intelligence from Washington, to be the principal 
For our happiness like this ; subject of debate. The probability of its passage 
Kindly hearts are seldom sad ones— by the Senate has become rather slender ; and 11 
Blessing ever bringeth bliss. should even pass both houses, there is very little 
Lend a helping hand to others, prospect of its giving satisfaction. ' 
Smile, though all the world should frown, It appears that the governor of Texas has issue: 
Man is man—we all are brothers— a proclamation, calling an extra session of the legis 
Black or white, or red or brown. lature, to convene on the 12th inst. In this proela- 
Man is man, through all gradations— mation the object of the session is not explained 
Little recks it where he stands ; but it is stated that “an occasion has transpire’ 
How divided into nations, since the adjournment of the legislature, such as} 
Scattered over many lands; contemplated in the constitution, rendering it ne 
Man is man by form and feature, cessary and proper to convene the legislature 0! tie 
Man by vice and virtue too, ‘| state in extraordinary session.’’ The suppositio 
Man in all one common nature necessarily is that the dispute respecting the bou»- 
Speaks and binds us brothers true. dary of Texas, is the important question, on 2 
euminitesnnntios count of which this movement is made. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. Accounts from Mexico, as late as the 16th 0! 


‘ Sixth month, represent the cholera to be rage 
The ship “ Elizabeth,” bound from Leghorn to| with increased fatality. Four weeks after its firs 
New York, was wrecked on the south shore of Long | appearance, 7,846 cases were said to have occurred, 
Island, during the gale of the 19th ult., and seven oF which 2,702 were fatal. The same disease !s 
of her passangers were drowned. Among them we reported to have prevailed to a considerable exter! 
find the names of Horace Sumner, brother of Charles | among the overland emigrants to California. 10 
Sumner of Boston, and the Marchioness D’Ossoli | Cincinnati 670 deaths from cholera are said to have 
(better known as Margaret Fuller) with her hus- | oceurred from the 1st to the 23d of the Sixth month 
band and child. Margaret Fuller was well known in | Some cases are reported at various places in Indi- 
this country as an authoress, and for several years, | ana and Kentucky. 





